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Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce, wrecked 
on the Western Coast of Africa, in. August, 1815 ; withan Ace 
count of the Sufferings of her surviving Officers and Crew, who 
were enslaved by the wandering Arabs on the Great African 
Desert, by James Riley, late Master and Supercargo. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


‘HE Reviewers introduce their account, of this extraordi- 
nary narrative with the following apposite remarks. “ If 
we were not abundantly satisfied with regard to the general Ve- 
racity of Mr. Riley’s general narrative,—-if we were pot in 
possession of well authenticated documents from oany re- 
spectable citizens of New York, from the Russian Consul at 
that place, the Honourable De Wit Clinton, and several 
others, all bearing testimony to the good moral character,, the 
intelligent and unquestionable veracity of Ms. Ruley,—if we 
did not know that Mr. Willshire, who effected. his reiease, is 
partner in trade with Mr. Renshaw of London, and a most re- 
spectable man, wha was then acting as the British vice-consal 
at Mogadore,— that Riley and his four companions remained 
in his house ‘till they had recovered from the effects of their 
unparalleled sufferings—and shat Mr. Movroe, the American 
Secretary of Siate, on bis return to America, repaid the ran- 
som mouey, and urged the publication of the narrative—we 
should lave felt inclined to have withheld our belief from some 
parts of it; on the simple ground that buman nature, on the 
une hand, was utterly incapable of inflictiug, and on the other, 
of enduring such hardships and sufferings as these poor shi 
wrecked mariners had to undergo,—sufferings which as Mz, 
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Riley truly says, have been as great and various as ever fell to 
tlie fot of humanity.” . 

Mr. Riley was appointed master and supercargo of the brig 
Commerce, of Hartford, and sailed from Connecticut river on 
the 6th May, 1815, on a voyage to New Orleans. The vessel 

was nearly new, well fitted, about 220 tons burden; her crew 
consistéq of George Williams, chief mate, Aaron KR, Savage, 
second mate, W iliam Porter, John Hogan, James Barrett, 
Archibald Robins, Thomas Burns, and James Clark, seamen, 
Horace Savage, cabin boy, aad Richard Deslisle, a black man, 
cook. Having taken on board a cargo of tobacco and flour, 
they sailed from New Orleans on the 24th June, arrived at Gi- 
braltar on the Oth August, and after taking in some brandies 
and wines, about 2000 hard dollars, and an old man named 
Antonio Michel, a native of New Orleans, they proceeded on 
the 23d for the Cape de Verd islands ; passed i Spariel on 
the 24th, and, on the 28th, after much Mhick weather, found, 
by observation, that they were in lat. 27° 30’; that the cur- 
‘rent had set them 120 miles, and that they had passed the Ca- 
naries without seeing them. The dark and foggy weather jn- 
creased, the sea ran high, vight came on, and they suddenly 
found themselves among breakers, fram which they in vain en- 
deavoured to.extricate themselves, and the ship struck with 
such violence as to start every man from the deck. She soon 
bilged ; but they succeeded in getting out of her hold five or 
six barrels of water and as many of wiue, three barrels of 
bread, and three or four of salted provisions. All their eloth- 
nig, chests, trunks, &c. were got up, and the books, charts, and 
sea instrumenis stowed in them, in the bope that they might 
prove aseful to them in future. 

Having now got a glimpse of the land at no great distance, 
Riley and Porter ventured into the small boat to take a repe on 
shore ; they were presently swamped, and covered with the 
billows, whicir, says the author, * following each other in 
‘quick stiecession, searcely gave us time to catch a breath, be- 
‘fore we were again literally swallowed by them, ‘till at length 
we were thrown, together with our boat, upon a sandy beacli.” 
‘Tliey fastened the rope to pieces of wood which had floated 
from the wreck, and which they drove into the sand. By 
means of this rope part of the crew got on shore with the long 
‘boat, and the provisions aud water; but the boat was stove 
uguinst the beach; and the remainder of the crew were landed 
‘one by one with the assistance of the hawser, but not without 
Imminent peril of their lives, Their first care was to secure 
their provisions and water, ‘ knowing it was a barren and 
thirsty land ;) and with this view they formed a tent at fifty 
yards from the water's edge, by means of their oars and two 
steering sail, Their next object was to repair the boats, in 
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the hope that, when thé weather moderated, they ‘might put to 
sea, and by the help of the compass, find some friendly vessel, 
er some European settlement down the coast, or reach the 
Cape de Verd islands. But while thas employed, something 
like a human being was observed at a little distance, intent of 
plunder. Mr. Riley appreached him with sigas of peace and 
friendship, but those he received in retutn were repulsive— 
however, as he appeared 16 be unarmed, Riley says he conti» 
nued to approach him. ‘The désctiption of this being is so 
picturesque, that we cannot refrain from giving it ip the an- 
thor’s words. 

“ He appeared to be about five feet seven inches high, and 
of a complexion between that of an Americaf Indian anda 
negro, He had about him, to cover his nakedness, a piece of 
coarse Woollen cloth that reached from below his breast nearly 
to his knees; his hair was long and bushy, resembling a pitch 
mop, sticking out evefy way six or eight inches from his head.; 
his face resembled that of an ourang-outavg more than a he- 
man being; his eyes were réed and fiery ; bis mouth, which 
streiched nearly from ear to ear, was well lined with sednd 
teeth; and @ long curling beard, which depended froui his -up- 
per lip and chin down upon his breast, gave him altegether a 
most horrid appeatance, and I could not but imagine that those 
well-set teetlh were sharpeved for the putpese of devouring hu- 
man flesh ; particularly as | cenceived | had betore seen, in 
different paris of the world, the human face and form in its 
most hideous and terrific shape. He appeared to be very old, 
yet fierce and vigorous ; lie was soon joined by two old women 
of similar appearance, whom I took to be bis wives. These 
looked a little less frightful, though their twe eye-teeth stuek 
out like hog’s tusks; and their tanned skins hang in loose 
plaits on theit faces and breasts; but their bair was long and 
braided, A girl from eighteen to twenty who was not ugly, 
and five or six children of different ages and sexes, from six jo 
sixteen yeurs, were also in company—these were entirely 
naked.” ‘ 

This grotesque group were armed with an English hammer, 
an axe, and long kuives stspended from their necks ; and they 
commenced an indiscriminate plunder; broke open trunks, 
chests, and boxes ; and carried off all their clothing and bed- 
dibg without any molestation, as it was deemed prudent to 
forbear hostilities with these wretches, weak as they were, since 
all escape either by sea or land was impossible; their provi- 
sions, however, they were determined to defend to the last ex- 
tremity. 

They now set about repairing the long boat, but found her 
in a most miserable condition; however with a little oakum 
and some pieces of planks, they contrived to patch her up so 
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as to float. - The tobbers retired towards the evening, but not 
before they had contrived to steal one of the sails-of the tent ; 
on departing they made signs that they would see them again 
in the morning. With the fire that one-of the Arab children 
had kindled, the shipwrecked mariners roasted a drowned fow! 
which the surf had thrown up, and with the addition of some 
salt ‘pork, and a lit'le bread and batter, made'a hearty meal, 
* little thinking,’ says Mr. Riley, * thst this was to be. the last 
of our provisions we should be permitted to enjoy.’ In sucha 
situation, the ‘reflections that night brought: with them may 
readily be imagined; a few hours had reduced a sound and 
comfortable ship to a wreck ; from that wreck they bad been 
thrown on a barren and inhospitable coast; a tempestuous 
ocean before them ; beiind’a set of savage beings, béaring no- 
thing buman but the form, and even that of the most terrific 
appearance :—on the one side, almost certain destruction to 
attempt, with so frail and shattered a boat, the tremendous 
surges that bioke on the shore with such vidlence as to make 
the whole coast tremble ;—on the other, slavery, and all, the 
miseries of a croel and protracted death. 

‘ This,’ says Riley, « was the first time I had ever suffered 
shipwreck. ‘I had left a wife and five young children 
behind me, on: whom: [ doated, and who depended en- 
tirely on me for their subsistence. My children would 
have no father, and perhaps no mother’s care to direct 
them in the path of virtue, to instruct their ripening years, or 
to watch over them, and administer the balm of comfort in 
time of sickness, no generous friend torelieve their distresses, 
and save them from indigence, degradation, and ruin, These 
reflections harrowed op my soul, nor could | cease to shudder 
at these imaginary evils, added to my real ones, until | was 
forced mentally to exclaim—* Thy ways, Great Father of the 
Universe, are wise and just, and what am | !—an atom of dust, 
that dares to murmur at thy dispensations.”— 

At day light the old Arab, according to promise, made his 
appearance with his two wives, and two young men; he brap- 
dished a spear as if to hurl it at the party, motioned them to 
the wreck, and po‘nted to a drove of camels that were descend- 
ing the heights; towards which the women ran off, at the same 
time whooping and yelling horribly, throwing up sand in the 
air, and beckening to thuse who had charge of the camels to 
approach : The crew, alarmed, made for the boat, and Riley 
defended himself against the old man’s spear, with a spar of 
wood; the boat, however, immediately filled and was bilged; the 
camels approached fast ; the long boat was launched into the 
water, and in her the whole crew got safe to the wreck. The 
camels were immediately loaded with the provisions and the 
tent, after which the old villain stove in the heads of the water 
casks, and casksof wine,emptying their contents on the beach; 
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he then collected all. the trunks, chests, instruments, books, 
and charts, and set fire to them in one pile. No alternative was 
now left, but totry the sea in their leaky boat, for, whether 
they remained to be washed off the wreck in the course of the 
night, or to fall into the hans of the barbarians, to stay was 
inevitable death; they bad no water; the bread was com- 
pletely soaked; and a few bottles of wine and as many pieces 
of salt pork, were all they could procure; they had but two 
oars left, and those were on shore ; with a plank split into two 
pieces, however they attempted to shove off; but a surf struck 
the boat, and neatly filling her with water, drifted her again 
alongside the wreck. 

The Arabs now appeared to pity their ceplorable situation, 
and made signs of peace and friendship, inviting Riley, whom 
they knew to be the Captain, ta return to the shore; they cars 
tied their arms behind the sand hills to allay their fears, and 
‘brought down a skin full of water, which they beld up ; all of 
them then retired, except the old man, who waded with it into 
the surf up to his arm pits. At length Riley ventured by the 
hawser, took the water, and returned with it on board. He 
again wenton shore; the women and. children approached, 
seemed very friendly, laced their fingers within his, aud made 
use of alltie means that occurred to them likely to inspire 
confidence. Instantly however he found himself seized by two 
young men, who grasped his arms like lions, and the womea 
and children ‘ presented their daggers, knives, and spears to 
his head and breast.’ Their faces assumed the most horrid and 
malignant expression ; they gnashed their teeth at him, and 
struck their daggers within an inch of every part of his head 
and body.’ The old man laid hold of his hair, and, seizing a 
scimitar held it to his throat, giving him to understand there 
was money on board, and that it must instantly be brought on 
shore, 

When the ship was wrecked, Mr. Riley had divided the dol- 
lars among the crew. On being informed. of their demands, 
he hailed the men, and told them what the savages required; 
accordingly a bucket was sent on shore with about one thou- 
sand dollars, The old man instantly laid hold of it, and force 
ing Riley to accompany him, they all went behind the sand 
hills to divide the spoil. In this situation Riley felt himself 
uneasy, and in order to regain the beach, he made signs that 
there was still more money remaining in the ship: this hint suc- 
ceeded; and, in the idea of getting it, they allowed him again 
to hail his people, when instead of money, he desired them to 
send the old inan Antonio Michel on shore, as the only passi- 
ble means left for him to effect his own escape. The Arabs, 
finding on his reaching the shore that he had brought no 
money with him, struck hiu with their fists, pricked him with 
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theif sharp kiives, and ‘stripped hiut of all'lriyclothes; and af 
this moment, while they were busy with this poor old nian, 
Riley seized ihé opportanity of springing from his keépers, 
und plunged ifty the sea. On tising through the surt, he pers 
éeived the old Arab within ten feet of him, upto bis chin in 
water, with his uplifted spear; but ancther surf rolling at that 
instant over him, saved his life, and he reached the lee of the 
Wreck in safety: but the temorseless brutes wreaked their 
Vengeance op poor Antonio, by plunging a spear into his body 
which laid Widy lifeless at tlreir feet. 

The wreck wus by tis tne going rapidly to pieces; the 
long boat writhed like an old basket; they had neither provisions 
not water; néither oars not a rudder to the beat; neither com- 
pass nor quadtarit to direct ber course .—yet, hopeless as their 
sifwation was, and expéctiug to be swallowed up by the firit 
surf, they resolved to try their fate on the ocean, rather than to 
éncounter certain death from tlie relentless savages on shore. 
By great exertion they succeeded in finding a water cask in 
fhe hold, out of whicli they filled a keg of about four galions. 
One of the séamen, Porter, stole on shore by the hawser, and 
bronght on board the tWo oats, with a small bag of money 
whieh they had buried ov their first landing, containing about 
four handred dollars ; they also contrived to get together a 
féw pieces of salt pork, alive pig weighing about twenty 
pounds, about four potuuds of figs that had been soaking in the 
salt water yinée the tithe they were wrecked, a spar for the 
boat's diast, a jib atid mainsail. 


(To be continued.) 





Nolices concerning the Scottish Gypsies, 


(Continued from Page 405.) 


HE gypsies appear to have kept their quarters in the 

country without further molestation for the next twenty 
five years; and their enormities, as well as their numbers, it 
would scew, had greacly increased during the long political 
and religious struggles that occupied the greater part of Mary’s 
disastrous reign. At length, in 1579, the government found 
it necessary to adopt the most rigorous methods to repress the 
innumerable swarm of strolling vagabonds of every destription, 
who had overspread the kingdom. A new statute was enacted 
by parliament, “ For pwnishwent of thes trang and ydle beggaris, 
and relief of the puif and impotent.” In the comprehensive 
provisions of this act, we find bards, minstrels, and vagabond 
scholars, (lachrymabile dictu!) conjoined iu ignominidous felléw- 
ship with the Egyptian juggler. ‘The following passage, pré- 
scribing the mode of punishment, and specifsing somic ef the 
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various sor!s of vagrants against whom it is denounced, are 
particularly curious :—“‘ That sie as makis tham selffis {uilis, 
god ar bairdis, or vtheris siclike ryanaris about, being apprés 
hendit, salbe put in the kingis waird and yrnis, sa Jang as they 
haue ony guidis of their awin to leif on; and fra they, haue 
not quhairupoun to leif of thair awio, that thair earis be nailit 
to the trone, or to ane viher trie, and thair earis cuitit of, and 
banist the cuhtrie ; and gif thairefter that they be found agane 
that they be hangit.”—~‘ And that it may be knawin qubat 
maner of personis ar meanit to be strang aud idle beggaris, 
and vagaboundis, and worthie of the pwpisbment before specifiit, 
jt is declairit, that all ydle personis ganging about in ony cuntre 
of this realme, vsing subtill, crafty, and volauchfull playis, as 
juglarie, fast and lowis, and sic vthers; the idle people calling 
thame selfjis Egyptianis, or ony vtheris that feozies thame selfhs 
to have knawledge of prophecie, charmeing, or vtheris abusit 
sciences, quhaisby they persuaid the people that they can tell 
their weardis, deathis, and fortunes, aad sic viher fantasticall 
imaginationes ;’~— and all menstrallis, sangstaris, and tailteliaris, 
not avouit in special! service be sum of the lordis of parliament, 
or greit barronis, gr be the heid burrowis and cities, for thaic 
commoun menstrallis ;”—* all vagabund scolaris of the vaiuer- 
sities of Sanctandrois, Glasgw, and Abirdene, not licencit be 
ihe rector and deane of facultie to ask almous,” &K&c. &c.* 

This statute was repeatedly renewed, and strengthened with 
Acdditional clauses, ducing the twenty-five years ensuing,“ anent 
the counterfaict Egyptianis ;"*+—all which, however, proved 
so utterly ineffectual in restraining the crimes and depredations 
of these banditti, that in 1603, the Lords of Privy Council 
judged it expedient to issue a decree and proclamation, banishing 
the whole race vut of Scotland for ever, under the severest 
penalties. ‘Tis edict is not extant, (that part of the record 
which contained it being lost), but jt was ratified and enforced 
in 1609, by an act of parliament to the same effect-—“ Com- 
manding the vagaboundis, sorneris, and commoun theiffis, 
commoualie callit Egiptianis, to pas furth of this realme, and 
nevir to returne within the samy.n, vnder the paine of deaib,”— 
and declaring it lawful.to all his Majesty’s subjects to apprehend 
and execute any of them that might be fownd in the country 
after a certain day, “ as notorious and condemned theiftis—by 
ane assyse only to be tryed that they are callit, knawin, repute, and 
haldin Egiptianis.”* 

it appears, that not only the Jower classes, but also many 
persons of note, either out of compassion, or from less reputable 
motives, still continued, after the promulgation of this law, 


* Acta Parl. vol. iii. p. 139. 
+ Acta Parl. vol. iii, p. 570. vol. iv. pp. 140, 232. 


Acta Parl. vol. iv. p. 440. 
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and in spite of repeated reprebensions from the Privy Council, 
toaffurd shelter and protection to the proscribed Egyptians. In 
February 1615, we find a remission yade, the Privy Seal, granted 
to William Auchterlony of Cayrnie, for resetting+ of John Faw 
and his followers. Ou the 4th July 1616, the Sheriff of : Forfar 
is severely reprimanded for delaying to execute some gypsies 
who had been takeu within his jurisdiction, and for troublin 

the Coencil with petitions in their behalft In November 
following, appears a “ proclamatioun aganis Egiptianis ‘and 
thair ressettaris ;"§—in December 1619, we find another 
proclamation against ‘ resetters’ of them ;j—in. April 1620, 
another proclamution of the same kind ;§—and in July 1620, 
a commission against ‘ resetters;” all with very severe penalties,* 
‘The nature of these acts will be better understood from the 
following extract froin that of-4th July 1616, which also very 
well explains the way in which the gypsies contrived to main- 
tain their footing in the country, in defiance of all the efforts 
of the legislature to extirpate them.—* It is of treuthe, that 
the theivis and lymmaris foirsaidis, haueing for some shorte 


space after the said act of parliament (1609), dispersit 
thame selffis in certane darne’ and obscure places of the cun- 
trey, * | thay wer not knawne to Wander abroad in troupis 


and companies, according to thair accustomed maner ; yitt 
shortlie thairefter, fading that the said act of parliament wes 
negiectit, and that noinguirie nor wes maid for thame, 
thay begane to tak new breth and courage, and vnite 
thame selffis in infausous companies and societies vader 

commanderis, and continuallie sensyue hes remanite within 
the cuntrey; committing alsweill oppin and avowed reifiis in 
all partis murtheris, as pleine stouthe and pykarie, 
quhbair thay may not be maisterit ; and thay do shamefullie 
and meschaptlie abuse the simple and ignorant people, by 
telling of fortunes, and vsing of charmes, and a nomber of 
jogiing trikis and falsettis, vaworthie to be hard of in a cuntrey 
subject to religion, law, and justice; and they ar encourageit 
to remane within the cuntrey, and te continew in thair thevish 
and jugling trickes-and fulsettis, not -onlie throw default of the 
executioun of the said act of parliament, bot whilk is worse, 
that grit nomberis of his Majestie’s subjects, of whome some 
outewardlie pretennis to be famous and vnspotted gentilmen, 
hes gevin and gevis oppin and avowed protectioun, ressett, 
supplie, and mantenance vpon thair ground and landis, to the 
saidis vagaboundis, sorenaris, afd condampned theyis and 


} Regist. Secreti Coneilji, Jul. 4, 1616. 
& Ibid. Nov. 9. 1616. 

jj Iuid. Dee. 21. 1619. 

© Ibid. Apr. 19. 1620, 

® Ibid. Jul. 6. 1620 
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lymmaris, and sufferis thame to remane dayis, oulkis, and mones 
this togidder thairvpoun, without controlement and with 
connivence.and oversicht,” &c.— So thay do leave a foull, 
infamous, and ignominious spott vpoun thame, thair houses, 
and posteritté, that thay ar patronis to theivis and lymmaris,” 
&e. Xe. ‘ 

There is still, however, sufficient evidence on record, of the 
summary root-and-branch justice that was frequently executed 
upon this unhappy race, in terms of the above statute. The 
following may serve for specimens :—In July 1611, four Faas 
were sentenced to. be bhanged—as Lgyptians. They pleaded 
a special license from the Privy Council, to abide within the 
country ; —»but they were held (from failure of their surety,) 
tohave infringed the terms of their protection, and were executed 
accordingly.—lo July 1616, two Faas and a Baillie were 
eapitally convicted on the same principle.—In January 1624, 
Captain John Faa and seven of his gang (five of whom were 
Faas,) were doomed to death on the statute—and banged.—A 
few days after, Helen Faa, relict of the captain, Lucretia Faa, 
and other women, to the number of eleven, were in like manner 
convicted, and condemned to be drowned.*—A similar case 
occurs in 1636-+ In later times, the statute began to be inter- 
preted with a more merciful spirit towards these wretched 
outcasts, and they were hanged only when convicted (as 
happened, however, pretty frequently,) of theft, murder, and 
other violent offences against public order. 


(To be continued.) 
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PRECEDENCY IN FRANCE. 


HE Queen (Anne of Austria) was willing to pay to the 
memory of this illustrious princess (the Queen of Spain), 

who was hee sister-in-law on both sides, what was due to her 
quality as a daughter of France. A funeral service was 
therefore perfurmed for her, according to custom, with all the 
inagnificence proper for so great a princess, In occasions of 
this nature (funerals) it often happens that ranks of precedency 
in France, when they are not settled, produce great quarrels. 
Mademoiselle (d’Orleans), in quality of a King of France’s 
grand-daughter, pretended there was a great deal of distinction 
to be made between her and Madame the Princess (of Conde); 
on the other hand, the Duke d’Enghien, son of the latter (the 
great Conde), being willing to support that rank and grandeur 

VOL. 57. 3T 


* Hume on-Crim. Law, vol. ii. p. 339. 
+ Regist. Secreti Concilii, Nov. 10. 1036. 
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whicle be derived from his birth and: glorious achievements, 
desired that his duchess might have the same hondurs, i all 
respdcis, as Mademoiselle. Fhe Queen, at that instant, not 
minding the ‘interests. of Mademoiselle, nor considering that 
she was in possessiog of some prerogatives which made a 
distinction between her family and that of Conde, granted him 
his request... Madam-de Longueville, daughter of the Prince 
of Conde, and-sister:to the Duke d’Enghien, who had Jost her 
rank by marrying the Duke of Longueville, was willing als» 
to take use of this opiportanity to revestablish herself in the 
tight which she derived from the blood of Bourbon, and 
demanded the same honeurs as the Duchess d’Enghien. 
Mademoicelle, beg informed of the designs carrying on 
against her, declined to be present at the service of her auut, 
the Queen of Spain.. When the hout was come to set out 
she said she. was si¢k, and that she could sot stir abroad. The 
Queen, as soon as she saw what a seruple she made, was’ not 
well pleased, but sent her an order to go, and complained of ber 
to her. father. The Duke of Orleans condemned her, and 
entirely disapproved of her conduct ; insomuch that the Princess 
was upon this oceasion abandoned not only by the Queen; but 
also by Monsieur her father, whose grandeur she supported by 
sianding up for her rank. Mademoiselle, not being able to 
stand, her ground against such vtolent attacks, yielded, against 
her will, to force, and went to Notre Dame church, to expose 
herself to the pretensions of those who, having the Aonour of 
being her relations, strove to equal her. At setting out, she 
ordered two persons of quality to bear up ber train ; but, as 
soon as the Duke d’Enghein perceived it, he made a sign to 
one of his attendants to join with the person that already boré 
the train of his lady, whom he himself led in his band. Ma: 
dame de Lougveville, too, seeing that, as she was going into 
ane. of the seats of the canonesses, Mudeinoiselle bad chosen to 
leave ao empty space between berself and the Duchess d’Epghien 
pushed. the latter to move ou, and they both took the very 
neat places. Mademoiselle laid this treatment exceedingly 
to heart: she wept and made a great clutter about it, arguing 
that she had such proofs of the difference that ought to be made 
between ber andl Madame the Princess (of Conde) as must 
give ber the advantage of ber on all accasions; as, particularly, 
te havimg a canopy in the king’s house, a coach with studs, 
footmen with rolled stockings, aud ta give to the princesses of 
the blood that came to see her no more than’ chair with a back 
to.it, while she sate in an e/bow one, Ke. X&c. Mer passion was 
humbled by the Queen’s behaviour to her ; it was proposed to 
send her to a convent, that she might have tidie to repent ; but, 
instead of supporting her litile disgrace with noble indiffereuce, 
she accepted the oifer of Madame the Princess to be reconeiled 
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to the Queen, for which ,she .was infinitely .blamed.”—Mach 
court consternation, was. the consequence ; Madame de Motte- 
ville goes on to inform us, “ Monsieur gave his opinion date in 
the evening, that Madempiselle his daughter. had reason on her 
side, He was, heartily vexed, complained of it to the Queen, 


‘and went for two or three. days to her . chambers to , vent..bis 


murmur. . The Queen, who gave the Duke a’Eaghien leave to 
act as he didy thought it incumbent on herself to take. his 
part; — and so on tp the.end of the chapter. 

Now to reverse the. picture : this unhappy lady, in consequence 
of being involved in. the parliamentary. disputes during the 
regency of Louis XIV. was finally bagished by the King to her 
estate, where she, remained sqme years; -but was at length 
allowed to re-appear at court, Disappointed in the hepe of 
marrying an archduke of Austria, sbe also rejected the kings 
of Portugal and England (Charles LL, then an exile), with several 
‘princes who solicited her hand ; and, at the age of forty-five, 

came attached to Monsieur de Lauzan, captain of the king's 
body-guard, whom she was desirous to espouse, and obtained 


the consent of Louis XIV. 10 the marriage. Mademoiselle 


and her Jover received the complimeuts of ail France on. this 
occasion, and even nuptial preparations. were taking place, 
when the King retracted his consent at the instance of the 

rinces of the blood, who felt great herror at such an ul- 
ean 

Poor Mademoiselle was sensibly affeoted, and De Lauzan, 
as wight be expected, loudly complained, 1t was the opinion 
of many that a secret marriage had taken place ; but, whether 
or not, De Lauzan was precipitated from the favour of | the 
King, and thrown into prison, where he remained ten years, 
His liberty was then obtained ,of the wmayuanitmous Louis, 
through the intercession and sacrifices of Mademoiselle, who 
purchased his freedom by the surrender of a large part of her 
estates to the Duke of Maine, the natural son of Louis. - De 
Lauzan, on his liberation, ill repaid his benefactress tor her 
geuerosity and constancy, assuming the authority of a husband, 
and treating her with tyranny and caprice. The affection of 
Mademoiselle enabled her to bear this for some time, until his 
insolence and ingratitude, exceeding all limits, once more 
roused the pride and spirit which had been fritered away on 
studs and rolled stockings. Returning one day from the chace, 
“ Henrietta de Bourbon,” exclaimed he arrogantly, “ come and 
draw off my boots.” Henrietta remonstrating on this conduct, 
he wade an effort to strike her with his foot. This insult was 
final ; recovering the correct and proper spirit of a princess 
and a woasan, she assumed the privileges of her rank, made 
him withdraw, and never saw him again.—So much for pride 
precedence, an@fassion. 
3T 2 
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Memoir of Francis Horner, Esq: deceased, M. P. for Saint 
Mawes, with a Sketch of las: Character. 


oe gentlemati was born at Edinburgh, on the 12th of 
August 1778. Inthe month of October 1786, he entered 
the high school of that city ; and having remained at this semi- 
nary for six years,doring the four first of which hewas the papil 
Mr Nicol, and the two last of the celebrated Dr, Adam, he 
passed on to the university in’ October 1792. In November 
1795, he was placed-under the care of the Rev. Mr. Hewlett 
in London, with whom he lived, and who superiutended his 
education for a period of two years. He then returned to 
Edinburgh, and‘applied himself tothe study of the law, and 
passed advocate ia the year 1800. Soon after, he took up his 
residence in London, with the view of preparing bimself for 
the English bar.- In 1806, he was appointed by the East [ndia 
Company one of the commissioners forthe liquidation of the 
debts of the Nabob of Arcot; but resigned this laborious 
situation in little more than two years, finding that the duties 
whiclrit imposed on hiin, were incompatible with the applica- 
tion due to bis professional pursuits. In October 1806, he was 
returned Member‘of Parliament for St Ives. The following 
year, he was elected Member for Wendover, and was called to 
the English bar. In 1813, he was chosen to represent the 
borough of St Mawes in the present Parliament. 

The disease which proved fatalto Mr, Horner was an in- 
duration and contraction of the lungs ; a malady, the existence 
of which is not marked by any decided symptom ; and which 
is wholly beyond the reach of medical aid. He died at Pisa on 
the 8th of Febraary 1817, aged thirty-eight years and six 
mouths, and was interred in the Protestant burying- groand at 
Leghorn. 





The editor of the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine gives the 
following character of Mr. Horner : 

“ Of the many eminent and good men whom Great Britain 
may proudly boastof having produced,—who have dedicated 
their lives to the service of the state,—and have ministered to 
the improvement and the happiness of their countryynen, not 
less by the exercise of splendid talents in the public’ councils, 
of the nation, than by the bright example they have affurded 
in private life, of inflexible integrity, and the practice of every 
amiable virtue,— there is certainly not one whose deathly has 
excited a deeper or more universal regret, than that of Mr. 
Francis Horner. To the nation at large, as well as to those 
fortunate, though now afflicted, individuals, who were attached 
to him by the dearer ties of consanguinity and friendship, the 
loss of this excellent map is igdeed irreparagle, 
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Statesmen beheld in him an example ever to be admired, 
and ever to be emulited, of great parts, and still greater worth, 
wholly and sincerely devoted to the attainment of the nobiest 
of objects,—our country’s good, and the general improvement 
of mankind. [t was their delight to coutemplate,io this high- 
ly-gitted individual, a combination almost without a parallel,— 
of every virtue, and every acquirement, which can dignify aud 
adora ‘the character of a public man ;—a powerful uoderstan- 
ding,—-various and profound knowledge,—a sound and pene- 
tratmg judgment ,—original and enlightened views,—a_ correct 
and elegant tasie,—ap impressive yet modest eloqucnce,—a 
fervent bui chastened zeal,-——ievey-failing Ciscretion,—a bigh 
and independent feeling;—aud, above all,a most vaimpeach- 
able honour. Where now, ales! shall good men search for, 
or searching find,a .uwnion so inestimable of intellectual aud 
moral excellence, to cheer their hopes, and confirm their 
virtuous purposes, in these times of political difficuliy and of 
relaxing principle. 

“ Splendid, however, as these his public virtacs were, the 
knowledge of them served only to enhance the pleasure, which 
it was the peculiar happiness of his relations and friends to 
<enjoy,trom the contemplation of his private worth. Dutiful, 
affectionate, and social ; gentle, cheerful, and unassuming ; full 
of kindness and full of clarity ; he was the joy aud pride of bis 
family, dear to every friend, and a perfect pattern of goodness 
in all the relations of domestic life. For these sorrowing 
individuals, this only consolation now remains,—silenily to 
dwell on the remembrance of his numerous virtues, and to fix 
the loveof them for ever ou their hearts. 

“ Of the exalted estimation in which Mr, Horner’s character 
was universally held, no,testimouy can be more gratilying or 
more ufeguivocal, than thetone of deep and feeling regret 
with which his death was afnounced in all the public prints ; 
and.the strain of unexampled eulogy which was poured forth 
on his high attainments, and his generous nature, in the House 
of Commons, by political opponentsas well as by private friends, 
on the melancholy occasion of moving for a new writ for the 
borough which he represented in Pasliament.” 





—~—4-- ---- eens _anetindinE eed 
MORAL RETORT. 
HILIP of Macedon having invited Dionysius the younger 


to.dine with him at Corinth, attempied to deride the 
father of his royal guest, because he had blended the characters 


_ of prince and poet, and.had employed his leisure in writing 


odes and tragedies.—* How could the king find leisure,” said 
Philip, “ to write those wifes?” “ In those hours,” answered 
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Dionysius, “which you and I spead in drunkenness and de. 
bauchery.” 





For tHe Weexiy EnTerrTaAiner. 


———s 
ON THE LOSS OF TIME. 
From the M. S. of Lieutenant Miller, R. N. 


HERE is no loss more irreparable, or of greater conse 

quence, than the lo-s of time. I lose an hour, I lose 4 
day, and the loss is without redemption. 1 have lost that hour, 
and that day for ever! For any other loss there is some re- 
source. A lost health may in time be re-established ; and 
there is always a degree of hope attached to affairs in the most 
embarrassing situation. 

The loss of a battle, a law suit, a disgrace, or the loss of ré- 
putation, are not without remedy. It is pussible to rise after a 
degrading fault ; we may find a supernatural aid; and, in re- 
paration for ordinary ills, an apparent miracle may remove all 
supposed impossibilities. You perhaps moy yet have some 
months to live; your existence msy be prolonged for years; 
you may better employ the days that remain, but those elapsed 
‘are without recovery. 

Yet strange as it may appear, we often consider the loss of 
time of the greatest consequence, and nevertheless lose it with 
pleasore. We lose this time so precious without relactance ; 
and the only reflection that gives pain, is not knowing how to 
Jose it. 

Let us endeavour for the future to regard its worth, and not 
squander it idly away. Let us make a proper use of it, and 
*ppreciate its value, as it passes ; recollecting the uncertainty 
of human existence, and our ignorance of the period when 
tmme will be about to expire. 





WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


Extract from a recent Publication, entitled, “ Descriptive Particulars 
of the Palace of the Savoy, now the Site of the Bridge of Water- 


loo.” 


I ERE is also the ancient ehapel belonging to the hospital, 

which wasoriginally dedicated to the Saviour, the Virgin, 
aad to St. John the Baptist; but when the old Church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand was destroyed by the Protector, Somerset, the 
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inhabitants of the parish united themselves to those of the pre- 
cinct of the Savoy, and this chapel, being constantly used as 
their church, it acquired the name of St. Mary-le-Savoy. 

This structure being built of squared stone and boulder, in 
the Gothic style, has un aspect of great antiquity. Contrary 
to the genefal construction of religious edifices, its greatest 
length is north and south,and the altar is placed at the north 
end.—The roof is remarkably fiue, being adorned with carved 
figures of the Holy Lamb, shields, arms, and other decorations, 
within elegant circular compartments, It was completely re- 
paired in the’ year 1721, at the expence of his Majesty King 
George [.who also enclosed the barial-ground with a wall, and 
it has been beautified and repaired within a few years. There 
are many ancient monuments in this chapel, some are vety 
magnificent. 

The Precinct is extra-parochial, and the right of presenta- 
tion to the chapel is in the Lord High Treasurer, or the Com- 
tiissioners for executing that Office. 

Among the monuments in the chancel, that in memory of 
the wife of Sir Robert Douglas merits notice. The Lady, who — 
died in 1612, is but a secondary figure, and placed kneeling be- 
hind her husband, dressed in a vast distended hood. Her hus- 
band is in an easy attitude, reclined, and resting on his right 
arm ; the other*hand on his sword. He is represented in ar- 
mour with a robe over it; on his head a fillet, with a bead 
round the edge; a motto on his arms, Jowjour sans taches. The 
sculptor has much merit in his figure. 

{na pretty Gothic niche, on the opposite side (occupied 
probably in old times by the image of our Lady), is now the 
figure of a kneeling female, wit! a Countess’s coronet on her 
head. This commemorates Jocoso, daughter of Sir Allan 
Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower; first wife to Lyster Blunt, 
Esq. and afterwards of William Ramsey, Earl of Dalhousie. 

Another fine monument of a recumbent lady, in a great 
ruff and long gown, with her arms cut on it, attracts much 
notice. 

Arabella, Cuuntess Dowager of Nottingham lies here, 
having a fine monument, of which the inscription is quite 
extinct. 

The Liturgy was first read in this chapel. 

Oa the right, near Somerset House, is a neat commodious: 
chapel, occupied at present by German Calvinists ; and near 
the square to the Strand, is a large chapel for German Luther- 
aus, built by Sir Williams Chambers, and reckoned one of the 
thost elegant modern cliapels in London. 

This pait of the Strand is so completely metamorphosed 
from whiat it was half a century ago, that one whobas not vi- 
sited it sirice that period, would scarcely recognise it. 
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EARTHQUAKEsS,. 
WN R. MORRISON, in a letter received some months ago, 


states, that the. Pekin Gazette noticed a very serious 
calamity in Shan-se. In November 1815, an earthquake was 
felt to the extent of one or two .hundred miles, and a town, 
called Ho tung-yun-ching; was. completely overthrown. The 
public offices, granaries, temples, priyate houses, and walls of 
the town, all fell in ruin, and buried under:them several thou- 
sand people. 

The earthquake that happened in Amboyna, and others of 
the Molucca islands, have been more dreadful than were ever 
remembered in that part of the world. There was an awful 
explosion of the Tomboro. mountain—the adjacent country 
was covered with ashes. A village at the foot of the mountaia 
is said to have utterly disappeared, and more thaa three fathoms 
of water cover the spot where it stood. 

A private letter from Constantinople gives an account of .an 
earthquake, which has recently done much damage to Jerysa- 
lem. A Greek and an Armenian church were overthrown, and 
that of St. Sepulchre has been also severely injured. 

Severe earthquakes have lately visited several parts of the 
Continent :—At Barcelona, on the 18th of March, at 11 in the 
morning ; at Lerida and Saragossa about the same time; and 
at Madrid, where the concussion was most violent, about an 
hour earlier, a wall was thrown down, and two men killed, 
The Judges who were sitting in court, fled with precipitation. 
But the greatest calamity was, the destruction of the town of 
Arnedillo, which was actually buried under the ruins of a 
neighbouring mountaiy, and ail the inhabitants perished. Only 
the steeple of the parish church is now visible. The village of 
Bolarsa is also much damaged ; and the convulsion was felt at 
Bayonne. 


ne en oe oe 








NEWLY CONSTRUCTED COACH. 


Coach of new constréction,’ built at Sheffield, was last 

week launched at Leeds ; ithas somewhat the appearance 
ofa boat, the outside work being entirely of beat iron; the 
lusgage isstored, as it were, in the, hold ; the outside passen- 
gers sit most comfortably in the first balf of the vehicle, great- 
ly sheltered from the weather, with cdnvenient benches; the 
inside passengers occupy, behind them, a complete and very 
compact four inside cdach. The wheels are so closely and 
aptly fixed, and the luggage so tightly stored in the very heart 
uf ite carriage, as torender an overthrow very improbable. 
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PLANET: VENUS. 


fe extraordinary splendour of) the planet Venus during 

the. mgyth of April, which she will likewise exhibit in the 
month of June, has fixed the attedtiou of those #ho-siddy the 
appearances of the heavenly bodies. This planet displays the 
same brightuess every 19 months: but she wittthis~year pre- 
sent a phenometion mach more rarearid curious } 6%, fraw the 
18th to the 22d oF this inst. (May), both days inclusive, she, 
both as the moming and’ the evening ster, rose a few 
minutes before the sun, and set about the same time after 
him. 





VOLITION. 


‘AN instence of the power of volition, far exceeding the 
common, is related by Dr. Cheyne, in his English Malady, 
in these words: —* He could die of expire when, he pleased, 
and yet by an effort, orsomehow, he could come to lite again. 
He insisted so much upon our seeing the trial made, that we 
were at last forced to comply. We all three felt his pulse first; 
it was distinct, though small and. thready, aud bis heart had its 
usual beating. He composed himself on his back, aud lay in 
a still postare for some time: While L held his right hand, Dr. 
Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrmeheld a clear 
looking-glass to his mouths 1 found bis palse sik gradually, 
till at last Leould not feel any “by the’ most ‘hice and exact 
touch: Doctor Baynard could not feel the lenstjmotion in his 
heart, nor Mr. Skrine conceive ithe. Jeast. sott, ef breath on 
the bright mirror be held to his mouth. Them each of us by 
turns examined bis arm, heart,aad breath ; but could not, by 
the nicest scrutiny, discover the least symptoms of life in him, 
We reasoned a long time about this odd appearance, as welt as 
we could ; and finding he still continned in that condition, we 
began to conclude he Had carried the experimegt too far, and 
at last we were satisfied be was. actually, dead, And were just 
ready to leave him ; this comina¢d about halt4nn hour. By 
nine o'clock in the margiug, in, anigma, as we were going 
away, we observed some motion about the botly, and, upon ex- 
amination, found his pulse and the motion of “Ris beart gra- 
dually returning. He began two breathe gently, and speak 
softly : we were all astonished to the Jast degree at this un- 
expected chaage, aad, afier some further conversation with 
him aod with ourselves, weat fully satisiied as to all the parti- 
culars of this fact,” 
voi. 57. 3 
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Answer, by 1. Phillips, of Truro, to. T, Harry's Rebus, inserted February 10, 


Te famed LOE pool is what you mean, 
The same iri Cornwall may be seen, 


or A similar answer bas. bees received fede Tristram Shandy, of Aw. 
lisombe. 





Answer, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gpedens, ear Ashburton, to T. Phillips’ 
ond Rebus, je the 24th of ri as de. My f0 illips's 


ATH is the city where the fair, 
For health and pleasure oft repair. 


*+* The like answer has been received from W. P. Swaffield, Allington; 
Tristram Shandy,of Awliscombe; John Tucker, of Cornworthy; R. K, 
Sherwell, of Ivybridge; W. Priddie, Tintinhuil; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; 
R. Lewis, Poole; J. Jerwood, Poughiil; J. Newiand, Bilackauton academy ; 
R. Cuming, of Modbury ; and S. Alford, of Chawleigh. 





Answer, by R. K, Sherwell, of Ivybridge; te-L. H.'s Enigma, inserted the 
‘. " ayth of Febrmary: . 


Wren riddle long in darkness Jay, 
Locked up; e’et 1'found oat a Key. 


wood, Poughill; J. Pucker,,Cornworthy ; J. Newland,of Blackauton aca. 


+°+ We have received the like answer from R. idee of Poole ; 3. Jer- 
la 
demy ; and S. Alford, of Chawleigh. ass 
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REBUS, by J. Netwland, of Blackauton Academy,” 


HAT mang do, first bring to view, j 
When losses they sustain; 
Transpose with care, then I declate; ’ 
My first you wif obtain; 
A liquid clear, next make appear, 
To bring my last to sight: 
In meadows green, my whole is seen, 
Gents, send the answer right. 








ENIGMA, by Augusta, 


OMPOS'D of many a particle, 
I form ap wsetul article 5 

an do possess such power and skill, 

hat hidden things | can reveal. 
When I am in, there’s many a shade 
Which is by my assistance made, . 
Sometimes I'm dark, 'tis true, but others 
Brightness and me uuite as brotherss 
Shou:d | your evening wantssupply, 
Ere long | am condemned to die. 
Jn every house I’m seen and known; ; 
Must are with me familiar grown; Vel cy 
I much improve and aid the sight, . ~ 3 
And help tu cheer tbe gloom of night» < = 
And now I bid you ail adies, 
Aad shall my usual track pursue. 




















POETRY. 


——a a — 


“ REPROACH ME’NOT," > es 


H! gentle shade—reproach me not, 
For hours of mirth too late gone by; 

‘Thy loveliness is ne’er forgot 

However wild the revelry. 
For o’er the silent goblet thou 

Art still remembered—and a cloud 
Comes o’er my heart, and o’er my brow; 

And I am lene, while ali are loud. 


Reproach me not— reproach me not— 
‘or mingling in the noisy scene ; 

Mine is indeed a gloomy lot 

To think on joys which but have been : 
‘To meditate on woes, which yet 

Must haunt my life, and speed my fall, 
Some minds would struggle to forget, 

But mine would fain remember all. 


¥ think on thee—!I think and sigh— 
* ‘Though thoughts are sad, and sighs are vain, 
There’s something in thy memory ' 
That gives a loveliness to pain. 
Bat yet, ah! gentle smile, forgive 
The-faults this wretched breast hath known: 
Had fate al!owed thee but to live, 
Those shadowing faults Bad ne*er been shown. » 


Thy friends are fading from my sight, , _ 
But from my mind they ne’er depart ; “’ 

They teave behind them in their fight, "§ 

heir images upon iny heart: 

And better 'twere that all should go . 
Fromchis dark world ;—since thou art. gone; 

I need no friend to share my woe— 
I love to weep apart—alone. — 


be picture! it is life—health—love— 
“Oo gaze upon that eye - that cheek— 


Those lips which ev’n in fancy move~ » 
Which fancy teaches even to speak, 
Oh! I hove hung so long at night, X 


O’er thy still 'sembiance, charmed from paia, 
That I have thought the living light 
Came beaming trom those eyes again. 


At my dark heart thy image glows, 
In lite and hizhe divinely fair, 
Youth sketched the form, when free from woe, 
And faithtul memory placed ut there; ’ 
Tn revelry ‘tis still with me, 
In loveliness ’tis.ne’er forgot — 
= heart beats still the same to thee: 
epruach me not—RKeproach me not. 
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Verses recited by the Athor.in @ Perty-of-his Counteymen,anthe Dyy 
that the News arrived of our final Victory over the French, 


OW, Britainy let thy ¢liffso’snaw 
Look prouder o’er the méried ‘main! 
The bastard eagie bears awa, 
And ne'er shall ee thy shores again. 


Bang up thy banners red.an’ riven! 
The day’s thy ain—thé prize ig wont 

Weel may thy lions brow the heaven, 
An’ than theif grey beards to the’san, 


Lang hae I bragged o’ thine an’ thee, 
Even when thy back wasiat.the wa’; 
An’ thou my — sang soll be, 
As long as T-hae breath todsaw. 


Gae hang the coofs wha d wae, 

An ’cauldness o’er thy efforts threw, 
Lauding the-féellest, stérnest fac, 

Frae Hell’s black perch that ever flew. 


Oh ! he might. conquer idiot Kings, 
These bars in nature’s onward pian ; 

But fool is be the yoke that flings 
O’er the undkackled soul of man. 


*Tis like a cobweb oer thé breast, 

That binds. the giant while,asleep 
Or cartaia hung upun the cast, 

The day-light from the world to keep! 


Come, jaw your glasses to the brim? 
Gar in the air Your bonnets flee! 
*¢ Our gude auld King!” I) ‘drink to him,’ 
As lang as 1 bae drink ta prec. 


his to the arms that well upbore 

The Rose and Shamrock Sisuthitig still— 
And here’s the burly plant of fore, 

** The Fhristle o' the Norlan®* bill? 


Auld Scotland !—land o’ hearts the wale! 
Hard soa hast fought, and bravely won: 
Long may thy lions paw the pale, 
And turn their dewlaps to the.sun} 
Hi. 





S$ ON G. 


A= to ny cottage, adieu to the bow’rs 

Where lately my Mary would stray ! 

W hile lost in sweet converse we marked not the hours, 
So gaily they all pa-sed away, 


With rapture I listen’d.to hear her relate 
How tend asd -how constant she'd prove ; 
She told me her friendship would never abate, 

T hat nothing should alter her love. 


Ab me! could [ think I should e’er be forlorn, 
That my pleasures se soon would be o'er; 

That friendship wou'd ever be treated with scorn,” 
And love be remembered no more, 








